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WHEN a college course is offered bearing 
the title ‘‘Philosophy of Edueation,’’ what 
are we to expect of it? Does the presence 
of the word ‘‘philosophy’’ in the title con- 
vey an obligation to the instructor requir- 
ing that he teach the ‘‘real thing’? These 


questions may sound suspiciously academic, 
but they are in fact peculiarly important at 


the present time. We have always been at 
one ‘‘erossroads’’ or another in education, 
it would seem; but the present crucial stage 
of democracy in America, whether it be a 
crossroads or a fork, is a time calling for 
critical scrutiny of the courses of study that 
we have designed for the education of our 


? 


educators. 

If courses are to be judged by the names 
they bear, philosophy of education will have 
to be taken quite seriously. It is a preten- 
tious title, and it presents a large order to 
the instructor. However it may be re- 
garded in practice, it is at least a popular 
title. This is revealed by a study recently 
made by a colleague of the writer’s,’ in 
which it was found that thirty-three out of 
forty major universities offer at least one 
course in philosophy of education. 

Educators are well aware that there is no 

1 George C. Kyte, of the University of California, 
in a survey of course offerings in education. Data 
unpublished. 


standard or official philosophy of education 
in the United States. 
and text-book writers may freely speak of 
the philosophy of edueation, they know well 
enough that the definite article is unwar- 
ranted and What shall be 
taught under the title, except in a strictly 
sectarian institution, is a matter of free 
election upon the part of the instructor ; and 
it is common knowledge that there are about 
as many brands as there are instructors. 

A diversity of philosophies is, of course, 
quite in keeping with our wholesome tradi- 
tion of academic freedom. That 
good. But it is rather disconcerting, nev- 
ertheless, that there should actually be so 
much diversity. This is said upon the basis 
of a conviction that our philosophy of edu- 


Although professors 


misleading. 


much is 


cation should, as a matter of fact, be noth- 
ing more nor less than a presentation of the 
‘“unique function of education in American 


”? It would seem that 


democracy. now, as 
never before, the real business of educa- 
tional philosophy is laid down by the cru- 
cial the One 
think that there would be little playing 


around, but instead a forthright effort to 


eondition of times. would 


comprehend the basie principles of our 
accepted form of society and the relation of 
education thereto. 

The fact that courses in the philosophy of 
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education run the gamut of eclecticism is 
largely due, one may suspect, to the belief 
of our philosophers in education that their 
philosophy must be philosophy. They must 
teach what their conscience approves as the 
The title of their 


course, they feel, imposes an obligation that 


renuine article. very 


they be true to the ‘‘queen of the disei- 


plines’’ and ‘‘dignify’’ their teaching in 
accordance with the noble tradition. In 
consequence, many of them fall to the al- 


lurement of metaphysical vanities. They 
become entangled in the web of unreality 
that philosophy has spun about itself and 
spend their energies in tracing its finespun 
threads. They converse with ghostly epis- 
temological familiars and hold mystical dis- 
course with absolutes and verities, with 
things in themselves, with things transcen- 
dent, relative and subjective. The spirit 
voices of truth, beauty and goodness engage 
them in unearthly debate. 

It is the style to pursue these elusive off- 
spring of our subtler faculties along paths 
marked with familiar signposts: ‘‘Pragma- 


tism,’’ ‘‘Idealism,’’ ‘‘Realism.’’ Intriguing 
words, pointing whither ?—Too frequently, 
even in the case of pragmatism, to a place 
from the living, 


education in a 


where reason departs 


meaningful problems of 


harassed democracy, and into a_ region 


where unsolved riddles propounded by 


philosophers long dead weave their endless 


ghost dance. What is reality? What is 
mind? What is knowledge? What is 
truth? Are we free, or are our acts deter- 


mined? Is purpose a delusion? Does dual- 
ism give us the true picture of our human 
world ?—or is it monistic? Is it naturalis- 
tic, mechanistie or idealistic ? 

The educational philosopher qua philoso- 
pher is probably a convert to one of the 
various conflicting schools. As such he may 
take the dogmatie position and teach his 
philosophy as the one and only truth; but 
in that case he ceases to be an honest phi- 
of a 


becomes the advocate 


losopher. He 
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doctrine or system, and either ignores op- 
posing schools or admits distorted glimpses 
of them in order to expose them as delusive 
and false. He wants his students to go 
forth with the presumptuous notion that 
his is the one and only ‘‘true’’ philosophy. 
He aims, in fact, to make them more igno- 
rant at the end of the course than at the 
beginning. 

The 
schools an equal inning. 


honest alternative is to give all 
The philosophic 
professor may pride himself upon his un- 
biased attitude in matter. He 


wants his students to see all sides of the 


the whole 


question, to weigh each issue pro and con 
and to win the blessings of eritical think- 
ing, even if what they think about bears no 
burden of It is the fate of 
these open-minded discussions in the realm 
of philosophy that they get further away 
from the living issues of the present world 


consequence. 


as they divide their problems into ever finer 
parts. That is bound to happen in an all- 
sided consideration of an epistemological 
issue, for example—which is sufficient unto 
the day if, indeed, there is no more impor- 
tant reason for offering the course. 

Every philosophically minded professor 
of educational philosophy learns sooner or 
later, as a matter of fact, that neither of the 
procedures mentioned above yields satisfac- 
tion. He may cling tenaciously to his prac- 
tice, but he is doomed to repeated disap- 
pointment. The reason for this is the gen- 
erally inadequate foundation in philosophy 
upon the part of the students. They come 
with all degrees of philosophical back- 
ground, and most of them with little or none 
at all. They are not, as a rule, equipped 
with the unique symbols nor prepared in 
the methods of thinking or the nice distine- 
tions of meaning. This sort of foundation, 
or lack of it, is fareically superficial if one 
is striving to apply philosophy to education. 
It is a thin ice over which heavy words try 
confidently bearing ponderous 
The weight is too great, as the 


to glide 
thoughts. 
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professor finds out when the ice begins to 
break and he sees one student after another 
sink beyond his depth. 

The difficulties just 
have to be overcome somehow, if there were 
But 
those difficulties simply vanish with the dis- 


mentioned would 


a genuine need for the philosophy. 


covery that, so far as the problems of edu- 
‘ation are concerned, the philosophy is a 
hindranee and is superfluous.’ 

It is a hindrance because it smoke-screens 
the truly valuable material of the course. 
Philosophy of education, we should reason- 
ably suppose, would strive for competency 
n thinking with respect to real issues in 
education. It would be loaded, we should 
think, with clamorous problems thrust upon 
us by the uncertainties of our disturbed 
world—uneertainties demanding objective 
data, orientation to the present and rigorous 
thought. If, instead, it becomes a tremu- 
ous unreality where elusive hairs divide 
the False and True, it fails in its primary 
obligation. The 
who permits this may contend that the sub- 


educational philosopher 
tle philosophic discipline is good training 
for the reasoning faculties when they come 
to grapple with the raw problems of educa- 
tion and society. But surely he can not 
hope to travel far upon that argument, in- 
triguing and flattering as it may be. We 
have a name for it. 

In favor of a truly philosophie approach, 
it may be urged that the all-important goal 
is the proof of enduring values and ever- 
Thus the idealists. Let no 
mundane sophistry corrode our faith in a 


lasting verities. 


higher order, they say, where truth eternal 
reigns. Yea, even if you must go back to 
Plato and come down through Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, Spinoza, Berkeley, Hegel and all 


the rest. Teach that in a world of change 


2 The writer concedes that graduate students 
specializing in educational philosophy should be- 
come familiar with the entire philosophical back- 
ground. This they should do if only because they 


may some day become professors! 
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the truth does not change. Let vour edueca- 
tional philosophy demonstrate these facts 
against the claims of worldlings and skep- 
tics; against the dangerous pragmatists, for 
example, who would cast all absolutes to the 
winds. 

And what of these pragmatists? Do they 
More likely than 
not, the pragmatic philosophers in eduea- 


serenely ignore the issue? 


tion seize polemical arms and plunge off 
into the twilight to storm the ivory towers 
of the absolutes. Upon a dim and distant 
plain they meet the idealist defenders in a 
battle of abstractions. There is a clashing 
of words, the parry and thrust of thought 
and the impact of ideas. Meanwhile the 
affairs of the world go on, heedless of the 
strife. 

Pragmatists in education who are not 
philosophers wisely abstain from conflicts 
They 


know that such controversy is superfluous. 


metaphysical and epistemological. 
They refuse to take the issues seriously. 
They will not be concerned argumentatively 
with absolutes or with transcendent orders 
of reality or experience, because they know 
that our society will continue to conduet its 
affairs in a very pragmatic fashion regard- 
less. They see all about them the evidence 
of a persistent disposition to analyze expe- 
rience, to seek facts, to experiment and to 
modify. They witness as a matter of social 
record that we are instrumentalists in fact, 
whatever the protestations of the morally 
sensitive may be. To them the realities of 


a changing civilization declare loudly 
enough that we are not going to ‘‘stay put”’ 
in any fixed system of ideas nor get caught 
in any web of unchangeables. They are 
undisturbed, therefore, when they hear the 
voice of romanticists calling us to the fold 
of changeless truth. 

Quite recently we have been given a dem- 
onstration of the ‘‘poverty of philosophy”’ 
when it turns its finespun theories upon 
the problems of the educator. The refer- 


ence is to what is called the ‘‘new realism.’’ 








In the field of philosophy proper the new 
realists are quite legitimately concerned 
with the old question as to the nature 
of reality. With various disagreements 
among themselves, they are seeking to 
demonstrate a world of objects possessing 
properties and qualities apart from the 
human consciousness. Certain theorists in 
education have seized with little discrimina- 
tion upon the central idea in this school of 
thought and have undertaken to establish 
a new and true philosophy of education. 
The best known effort in this direction is 
set forth in the recent book by Frederick 
S. Breed, entitled ‘‘ Education and the New 
Realism.”’ 

The chief object of Professor Breed, it 
would seem, is to annihilate John Dewey, 
and through him the ‘‘radical’’ Progres- 
sives. To do this he prepares for a flank 
attack by conceding the validity of the ex- 
perimental method. Behind such prelimi- 
nary appeasement he arranges his philo- 
sophical artillery and suddenly launches an 
attack upon what to him is the crucial weak- 
ness in Mr. Dewey’s particular brand of 
pragmatism. And what is that weakness? 
Why, nothing less than Mr. Dewey’s ‘‘sub- 
jectivism.’’ It appears that in Dewey’s 
doctrine nothing has a chance to be ‘‘real’’; 
everything is what the mind interprets it to 
be. Dewey’s world is a dream world, and 
consequently the theory of education es- 
poused by Dewey and his followers has all 
the insubstantiality of a dream. The crime 
is that teaching can no longer deal with 
‘‘real existents. The worthiest objects of 
education fade away—the moral and insti- 
tutional bases of the social order. Can not 
the educators whom Mr. Dewey has led 
astray see that these are real? Have not 
the new realists in philosophy proved them 
so by demonstrating the independent ex- 


+ J 


istence of apples? 

It is questionable whether Dewey’s ‘‘sub- 
jectivism’’ is justly presented by Professor 
Breed. What Dewey proposes is a substi- 


b J 
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tute for the ‘‘spectator view”’ of knowledge. 
He says we only ‘‘know’’ things by earry- 
ing out operations with them. The differ- 
ence between the two theories is sufficient 
to raise a veritable tempest, as it has done 
in Professor Breed’s book. But so far as 
practical thinking and practice in education 
are concerned, one can not escape the feel- 
ing that it is a tempest in a teapot. As 
regards epistemological theory, the ques- 
tions involved are probably significant; but 
theory notwithstanding, it is safe to assume 
that education will proceed along familiar 
lines. 

As for Professor Breed’s ‘‘independent 
reals,’’ they are safe. Whatever their ulti- 
mate relation with ‘‘mind’’ may be, we 
shall continue to treat them with due re- 
spect, whether they be apples, institutions, 
civic practices or moral folk ways. At the 
same time, there is no question but that we 
shall continue to do the things that Mr. 
Dewey would have us do. We shall go on 
learning about the materials that make up 
our world by carrying on operations with 
them. We shall continue to experiment, 
invent, change things, modify our ideas and 
so reconstruct experience. Whether we fol- 
low Breed or Dewey, we shall continue to 
place a high premium upon creative 
thought, intelligence and 
promising hypotheses. 

Apart from the adumbrations of philoso- 
phy, we shall persist in giving expression to 
our practical temper. This will keep us 
balanced upon the side of measurable and 
useful educational achievement; but it will 
encourage us always to try new and better 
ways. It means that there will always be 
‘*progressive’’ educators—innovators pro- 
posing and trying out new ideas. And it 
means that these ideas will be tested in good 
pragmatic fashion. 

What we need, then, in our educational 
philosophy is a shedding of those devious 
and abstruse matters which are the business 
of the professional philosopher. Give us a 


‘ 


construetive 


? 
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lusty philosophy which grapples its educa- 
tional problems with a language that is 
direct and pertinent to the day. Let it 
turn from the thin intellectuality that the 
word ‘‘philosophy’’ unfortunately implies, 
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and squarely face education’s critical task 
—the interpretation of democracy and the 
making of people who are capable of 
participating in the democratic way of 


life. 


EVENTS 


EDUCATION AIDS DEFENSE PROGRAM 

As the movement for the training of young 
people of the United States for defense gains 
momentum, persons who oppose the solution ot 

ir unemployment problem through the erection 
of a military machine no doubt are shaking their 
heads in bitterness. From federal sourees, uni- 
versities, states, cities come reports of what has 
been done in preparation for the training of 
thousands of people for military and seeondary 
defense, 

Kenneth Jackson, associate director, American 
Youth Commission, early in June stated that, 
of the estimated 3,900,000 unemployed youths, 
almost one third will soon be employed in the 
NYA, CCC, private industry and the Army, 
Navy and air corps. This prediction is based 
partly on the possible passage of the selective 
conseription bill, which will enlist 200,000 idle 
youth, and the hiring direetly or indirectly of 
a sumilar number in private industry through 
the expansion of war industries. The expansion 
of the work-training program of the NYA will 
be chiefly in the fields of shop and production 
work, 

Fifteen million dollars have been appropriated 
by Congress for the U. S. Office of Edueation 
for voeational training in state-approved schools 
and colleges of engineering. Two groups will 
benefit from this fund: unemployed persons, 
who will receive short, intensive training courses 
in specialized jobs, and employed persons who 
will receive supplementary training after work- 
ing hours. 

At Princeton University a committee has been 
appointed to survey and coordinate all resources 
that may be needed for national defense. 

New York State has already begun work on 
a program which is expected to prepare within 
a year 150,000 persons for the essential war 
industries. Additional teachers are being hired; 


double shifts have been organized to utilize to 


the fullest the already existing equipment of the 
publie vocational schools. 

From all parts of the country come reports of 
men flocking to register for industrial-training 
Three hundred men enrolled in the first 
High 


schools in 


courses. 
courses given at the Arsenal Technical 
School in Indianapolis. Evening 
Dallas (Tex.) will be open twenty-five hours 
a week Mechanies, 


unemployed men beyond school age, are being 


instead of the usual six. 
trained in the Philadelphia publie schools this 
summer. 

Many publie schools throughout the country 
have remained open during the vacation period. 
Long lists of prospective students await en- 
trance to many courses, particularly those con- 
nected with aviation. Airports, airplane manu- 
facturers and aeronautical schools are cooperat- 
ing with colleges and universities in the train- 
ing of young men and women for the air service. 

As yet there have been no complaints of lack 
of cooperation from the schools, only pleas for 
funds with whieh to utilize and to expand the 
regular state and educational programs for de- 
fense purposes. 

COMPULSORY CONSCRIPTION 
AROUSES DISCUSSION 


As Congress took time out for the Democratic 
3urke-Wadsworth 


selective service and training bill, among others, 


convention, hearings on the 
were suspended. However, diseussion of the bill 
and pronouncements for or against it by the 
publie did not cease. 

At a 


Lewis, president, 


Mather 


(Easton, 


William 


Lafayette College 


conference called by 


Pa.), presidents and representatives of 22 men’s 
colleges voted to support the bill. On the same 
day, July 9, the Committee on Militarism in 
Education published a statement, signed by 240 
persons representing various professions and 


businesses, opposing the peace-time conscription 
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plan. “The Declaration against Conscription” 
contended that the adoption of the bill “would 
be highly dangerous to the spirit and tradition 
of American democracy,” since its purpose 
“smacks of The committee 


further contended that “the military regimenta- 


totalitarianism.” 


tion of the entire man power of our nation will 
inevitably result in widespread dislocation in 
business, industry, agriculture and higher edu- 
cation, and it may prove unnecessary and in- 
effectual from a military standpoint.” 

Several days later, another group, represent- 
ing teachers and presidents of 23 colleges and 
universities in various sections of the country, 
indorsed “universal training in peace and uni- 
versal service in war.” This petition declared 
that there was no basis for the “notion that a 
system of universal training and service en- 
forced by the state is in itself inconsistent with 
principles of freedom. ... Demoeracy . . . must 
be prepared to impose upon itself the discipline 
which alone can give it strength.” 

Clarence A. Dykstra, president, the University 
of Wisconsin, who signed a similar petition, said 
that the bill would not eall for the establishment 
of training camps at college centers nor would 
it draft students under twenty-one years of age. 

A spokesman for the Michigan departments of 
the American Legion and of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars advocated compulsory military 
This stand 
was taken at a conference on citizenship edu- 
cation called by the State Board of Education. 


Representatives of publie schools did not commit 


training, beginning in high school. 


themselves but seemed to indicate that they be- 
lieved that military training should be on a vol- 
Chester F. Miller, superintendent 
of the Saginaw (Mich.) schools, maintained that 


untary basis. 


physical-edueation programs would — provide 


“everything but a gun.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN YOUTH COMMISSION FOR 
COMMUNITY ACTION 

In October, 1939, the AYC “recommended 
that a public-work and training program be 
made available for all youth above the age of 16 
who are out of school and unable to find work 
in private employment.” In its most recent 
recommendations the commission places a great 
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deal of the responsibility for aiding unemployed 
youth on the individual community. 

Communities are chided for not providing 
“adequate vocational guidance or training ad 
justed to the needs of the local labor market.” 
There has been no program of apprenticeship 
and training of new workers which might have 
taken care of the “impending shortage of skilled 
workers.” The failure of the communities to 
distinguish between youth unemployment and the 
unemployment problem as a whole parallels the 
“tendeney to assume that the federal govern- 
ment, through the CCC and the NYA, is pro 
viding adequate remedial measures.” 

As the first step in aiding out-of-school youth, 
the commission recommends that each commu 
nity undertake a local survey to determine th: 
number of young people idle, the types: and 
numbers of workers needed, the adequacy of the 
voeational guidance available and the provisions 
for health and recreation. Action following 
such a study must include a cooperative effort on 
the part of loeal employers and organized labor 
to provide openings for a larger number of 
young workers. 

Perhaps the most practical way of conducting 
a program of this kind is to organize a com- 
munity committee or council composed of repre- 
sentatives of all groups interested in the welfare 
of youth. Outstanding young people should be 
invited to participate as full members in this 
couneil. 

The encouragement of the ecouneil should 
stimulate the young people to improve their own 
conditions. Initial working experiences “through 
voluntary participation in public-service pro)- 
ects sponsored by community agencies” should 
not be confined to people on relief. 

The rise of dictators abroad has shown both thi 
susceptibility and the potential danger of frus 
trated and neglected youth, for it was largely on 
the shoulders of youth who grew to maturity dur- 
ing the post-war years of adversity that dictators 
were able to climb to power. 


Further and more specifie recommendations 
have been compiled in a pamphlet, “The Occu- 
pational Adjustment of Youth,” which may be 
obtained without cost by writing to the American 
Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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THE NEA ANALYZES PROVISIONS FOR 
LOCAL RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


TeacHERS in public schools receive the pro 
tection of state-wide retirement plans in 29 states 
and Hawaii and of state-wide pension plans in 
{ states. In addition, local retirement systems 
are in operation in seventeen of these states. 
Altogether, 65 retirement systems were analyzed 
by the NEA and reported in a recent “Research 
Bulletin.” 

In making this survey, it was found that 39 
of the systems are in 13 states which have per- 
missive laws to enable the establishment of these 
protective plans. These states are: California, 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, Oregon, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Vermont and West Virginia. Six 
teen local systems have been organized as the re 
sult of the passage of special mandatory legis- 
The re- 


mainder were provided for through city charters 


lation for individual cities or districts. 


and school-board resolutions. 

Thirty-eight of the retirement plans are ad- 
ministered by the school boards; 14 by city 
Members of the plan participate in 
the administration in 34 systems. Only 13 are 
pension plans (supported entirely by public 
funds), while 52 are contributed to jointly by 


officials. 


employers and employees. 

A comparison of a number of the systems 
organized under permissive acts “indicates that 
the more general the enabling act, the more likely 
it is that the local setup will conform to local 
needs.” 

Compulsory retirement is included in the pro- 
visions of some of the systems; in others, the 
age Or circumstances for retirement are deter- 
mined by separate school-board resolutions or 
by tenure boards. 

“As a general rule,” the report states, “a state- 
wide retirement system is more efficient than a 
local retirement system in that a larger member- 
ship spreads the insurance risks and the work 
and life-expectaney of members may be more 
accurately computed.” However, this does not 
hold true in eases where local systems are larger 
For example, the retirement 
system in New York City is larger than any one 
of at least 15 state-wide systems, while that of 
Maine is smaller than many of the large local 


than state systems. 


svstems. 
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LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

STUDIES REORGANIZATION 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

FURTHER evidence of the demise of Huey 
Long’s régime in Louisiana is the survey of 
Louisiana State University undertaken by the 
American Council on Edueation at the behest 
of Paul M. Hebert, acting president of the uni 
versity. One of the major recommendations of 
the council, as published in the June Louisiana 
State University Alumni News, provides for 
greater participation of the teaching staff in 
determining the policies of the university as a 
Other 


recommendations suggest the creation of a cen- 


whole and of its separate divisions. 


tral personnel department and bureau of edu- 
cational research for the benefit of the students 
and the reorganization of the numerous univer 
sity divisions. 

The Board of Supervisors of the university 
is asked to concern itself with matters of general 
policy, leaving the management of the university 
to the administrative officers and instructors. 
Reorganization of the business office is also 
recommended. 

All full-time instruetors are to be members of 
the faculty in their particular divisions and will 
Kach faculty 


will have representatives in a senate which will 


determine the educational policies. 


regulate general problems of the university such 
as tenure, promotion, salary schedules, student 
conduct and academie freedom. The couneil 
suggests that all “limitations of freedom because 
of religious and other aims of any institution 
should be clearly stated in writing at the time of 
appointment.” Graduate assistants and fellows 
should not teach; instructors should be employed 
for these duties. Retirement and group hos- 
pitalization plans are also recommended. 

A number of schools should be discontinued 
and returned to their former status as depart- 
ments. These include the schools of geology, 
journalism, government and publie affairs and 
chemistry and physies. Undergraduate instrue- 
tion for the training of elementary-school teach- 
ers should be discontinued except in the field of 
physieal education. The School of Health and 
Physical Edueation and the School of Vocational 
Education should be incorporated in the School 
of Edueation, while the School of Music and the 
Graduate School of Public Welfare Administra- 
tion should be independent divisions. 
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The present athletic council should be abol- 
ished and a new one, composed of members of 
the university staff, should be set up in its place. 
A department of physical education, health and 
housing should be organized to provide activities 
for the general well-being of the students. Here- 
tofore the commandant of cadets in the depart- 
ment of military science and tacties has been re- 
sponsible for the disciplining of men students. 
It is suggested that this department be respon- 
sible only for its own students. 

Members of the commission that conducted the 
survey for the American Council on Education 
were: Raymond A. Kent, president, University 
of Louisville, chairman; Samuel P. Capen, chan- 
cellor, University of Buffalo; C. 8. Marsh, viee- 
president, American Council on Edueation; 
Shelton Phelps, president, Winthrop College 
(Roek Hill, S. C.), and Frank L. MeVey, re- 
cently retired president, University of Kentucky. 


A CRITIQUE OF EDUCATION IN 
ARGENTINA 

World Education, in its July number, reprints 
an editorial from the Revista de Pedagogia, pub- 
lished in Tueuman, Argentina. The article is en- 
titled “Edueational Balance Sheet for Argen- 
tina.” Progress in the methods and constant 
organization of elementary education are lauded, 
as are the achievements of the universities. 
Secondary and normal-school education, how- 
ever, is said to be “largely static.” 

Although the teacher personnel is better pre- 
pared and does better work than in former years, 
salary schedules still remain at extremely low 
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levels, insufficient to provide for “minimum liv- 
ing conditions.” 

Buildings and equipment have been steadily 
enlarged and improved, but they remain inade- 
quate to care for the school population. 

The interference of polities is blamed for in- 
effective administration of the school system. 
Officials are chosen on a party basis. Public 
money is being wasted on “purely decorative 
services.” 

“Steam-roller regulations which aim for effi- 
ciency” have discouraged all creativeness and 
initiative on the part of the teachers. <A spirit 
of “laxity and indifference” has begun to ap- 
pear, contrasting with the old enthusiasm for 
and interest in new methods and new philoso- 
phies of education. 

Omission of the study of the mother-tongue 
and the unnecessary inclusion of independent 
courses such as “courtesy” and “reading and 
writing” are criticized adversely. The editorial 
also expresses disapproval of the age limits of 
seven to fourteen years for compulsory school 
attendance. This is a reduction of one year over 
the limits set by the law of 1884. 

Plans for the organization of kindergartens, 
school dining rooms and summer camps are 
hailed. Most approbation comes for the pro- 
jected changes and distinetions in the curricula 
of the high school and normal school. From now 
on the purpose of the high school will be to give 
a general cultural background to the pupils, 
while the normal schools will concentrate on the 
professional training of teachers. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD, consultant to the 
NYA for the past two years, has been appointed 
director of the NYA student-work program. 
The new director of the work projects division 
of the NYA will be John H. Lasher. Mr. Lasher 
has been state youth administrator in Wisconsin 
for five years. 

Ben M. CHERRINGTON has resigned as chief of 
the Division of Cultural Relations, Department 
of State. He has been appointed a member of 
the general advisory committee of the division. 


Dr. Cherrington has been on leave of absence 
from the Foundation for the Advancement of 
the Social Sciences, the University of Denver. 
His post in the Department of State will be 
taken by Charles A. Thomson, assistant chief 
since February, 1939, and formerly a member 
of the Foreign Policy Association. 

SEVERAL new appointments have been made at 
the University of Nebraska. Galen Saylor, for- 
mer director of research, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers Association, will take over the research and 
instruetional duties of George W. Rosenlof, 
whose appointment as registrar, examiner and 
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director of admissions at the university was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 20. Leron 
T. Laase, chairman, department of speech, Hast- 
ings (Nebr.) College, becomes assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, and Carl L. Nelson, former 
assistant professor of business administration, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science (Manhattan), will hold a similar 
post in the department of organization and 
management. Harold S. Wilson has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English. 


Marcaret Mary Woop has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology, Russell Sage 
College, Troy, Ne ¥: 

Grace E. Ferreuu is now professor of music 
education, Paul Quinn College, Waco, Tex. 


RicHarp JAMES HurRLEY has been appointed 
assistant professor of library service, the Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


GRACE MAXWELL has been appointed professor 
of foods and nutrition, Marycrest College, Dav- 


enport, lowa. 


Mary B. McGowan has been appointed dean 
of women and head of the home-economies de- 
partment, Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Miss. 


STELLA MATHER is acting head of the home- 
economies department, Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Henry B. Harpr has been appointed assistant 
professor of chemistry, Westminster College, 
Fulton, Mo. 


Witson LEON GODSHALL has received an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of social studies, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


DUNCAN EmrICcH has been appointed assistant 
professor of literature at the University of 
Denver. 


Tue following promotions from associate pro- 
fessor to full professor have been made at the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Tulane University 
of Louisiana: John Eugene Englekirk, Spanish; 
Robert King Merton, sociology; William Theo- 
dore Penfound, the Ida A. Richardson chair of 
botany, and Claude Simons, Sr., physical edu- 
cation, Assistant professors advanced to asso- 
clate professorships are: Ernest Scott Barr, 
physies; Lowell Potter Dawson, physical eduea- 


t 


ion; Harlan Welch Gilmore, sociology ; Forrest 
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Edward Oakes, physical education and assistant 
dean in eharge of courses, and Thornton Powell 
Terhune, European history. The following in- 
structors have been made assistant professors : 
William Arnold 
Iredell Jenkins, philosophy; Charles Murrah 
Rucker, 


Seidel, physical education, and Lawrence Bayard 


Bevan, physical education; 


physical education; Glenn Ernest 
Kiddle, Romance languages. 

& % ( Tex.) 
High School, has been elected superintendent of 


RUNKLE, principal, Coleman 


the Coleman publie schools. 
C. C. ISBELL is the newly elected superinten- 
dent of the Ennis (Tex.) publie schools. 


HARLIE GARVER, superintendent of schools, 
Union City (Ind.), has been selected to succeed 
John M. Sellers as superintendent of schools, 


Hobart, Ind. 

DoNALD S. WELLER has been appointed to sue- 
ceed Jesse C. Webb as superintendent of schools, 
Portland, Ind. 

Lynn N. NICHOLAS, principal, Maumee (Ohio) 
High School, will succeed A. R. White as super- 
intendent of schools, Bryan, Ohio. 

W. L. Mason has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Searey, Ark. He sueceeds J. L. 
Taylor. 

R. L. McConneE vu is the new superintendent 
of schools, Anna, Ill. . He was formerly in the 
superintendeney at Bluffs, Il. 

J. C. HAmMMonpD, superintendent of schools, 
Westville (Okla.), succeeds Ralph E. Staffel- 
bach as superintendent at Wagoner, Okla. 

MERLE R. Keyes succeeds Guy M. Monk as 
superintendent of the school district of Bridgton, 
Mr. Monk retired re- 
cently after twenty years in the superintendeney. 


Harrison and Naples, Me. 


CARL ALLEN CARLSON, 
(Md). High School, has been appointed super- 


intendent of schools, Somerset County, Md. 


principal, Crisfield 


Artuur H. Towne has resigned his post as 
suverintendent of schools, Burlington (Wash.), 
to become superintendent of the Auburn ( Wash.) 


schools. 


J. Stuart Latuers, head, department of 
speech, Michigan State Normal College (Ypsi- 
lanti), has retired after forty-one years as pro- 
fessor in that institution. 
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Rota Mitton Tryon, professor of the teach- 
ing of the social sciences, the University of Chi- 
cago, became professor emeritus at the close of 
the spring quarter. He had been in the depart- 


ment since 1912. 


Recent Deaths 

Tue death of Ida Kruse McFarlane, head, 
department of English literature, the Univer- 
sity of Denver, has just been reported to SCHOOL 
Mrs. MeFarlane had been on the 
She died on 


AND SOCIETY. 
staff of the university since 1907. 
June 18 after an illness of six months. 

OrvaL Ray LatHam, president, Iowa State 
Teachers College (Cedar Falls), died on July 9 
at Iowa City. Dr. 
at the time of his death. 
as assistant superintendent of schools and di- 
rector of research, Duluth (Minn.), he was ap- 


Latham was fifty years old 
In 1924, after serving 


pointed professor of edueation at Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens. He was director of teacher train- 
ing there in 1926-27. He had been president of 
the Iowa State Teachers College since 1928. 


EpWARD CHAUNCEY BaLpwin, professor emer- 
itus of English, the University of Illinois, died 
on July 9 at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
Baldwin received his first appointment at the 
university in 1901. 


. 


RaymMonp§ E. 
schools, Morgan County (Ind.), suecumbed to 
a heart attack on July 14. He had reached 
the age of forty-three years at the time of his 
death. 


BLUNK, superintendent of 


FRANK GEORGE WREN, former dean, School of 
Liberal Arts, Tufts College (Medford, Mass.), 
died on July 17 in his sixty-seventh year. Pro- 
fessor Wren was graduated from Tufts College 
in 1894. 
professor of mathematies. 
dean in 1907, a position he held until last Sep- 
His former student, 


At the age of thirty years he became 
He was appointed 


tember, when he resigned. 
Leonard Carmichael, president of the college, 
had persuaded him to return to teaching this 
coming fall. 

ULysses GRANT WEATHERLY, professor emer- 
itus of economies and sociology, Indiana Uni- 
versity, died on July 18 at the age of seventy- 
five years. He became a member of the staff in 
1895 and was appointed head of the department 


of economies and sociology in 1900. He re- 
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mained in this post until his retirement five yea 
ago. 
Coming Events 

How to make the library more useful by im 
proving technical library operations will be th 


general subject of the fifth annual Institute for 


College Librarians meeting at the University of 
Chicago, July 29-August 9. 


the visiting speakers are: Conyers Read, execu 


Included amone 


tive secretary, American Historical Association ; 
Keyes D. Metealf, director of libraries, Harvard 
University; William W. Bishop, librarian, th: 
University of Michigan, and Fremont Rider, 
Wesleyan Middletown, 


librarian, University, 


Conn. 

A writers’ conference, the third to be held 
at the University of New Hampshire, will meet 
August 4-15. Included on the staff of consul 
tants are: Robert P. T. Coffin, winner of the 
1936 Pulitzer Prize in poetry; Herschel Brickell, 
Guggenheim fellow and publishers’ critic, and 
William Harris, literary agent and adviser. 

Tue University of North Dakota has organ 
ized a County Superintendents Conference 
Week, August 5-9. 
conferences will be conducted on the subject ot 
county and rural-school administration. In ad 
dition, a course in school law will be given by 
Erich Selke. 
will conduct a reading clinie. 


A series of Jeetures and 


The department of psychology 


ANOTHER opportunity for the promotion ot 
good will between the United States and Latin 
American countries is offered in the second In 
ternational Congress of Professors of Ibero 
Ameriean Literature. The congress will meet at 
the University of California (Los Angeles), 
August 12-17. 

Aw institute for librarians in service will b 
held at the Chautauqua Institution (Chautauqua, 
N. Y.), August 14-17. 

THE first triennial Council of Phi Beta Kappa 
to be held west of the Mississippi will meet in 
San Francisco, August 28-31. Mills College, 
Stanford University and the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) will serve as official hosts to 
the delegates and officers of the society. 


Other Items of Interest 


Unper the direction of Oscar S. Causey, pro- 
fessor of school administration, a Reading In- 
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stitute and Clinie was conducted by Howard Col- 
lece (Birmingham, Ala.), June 3-7. D. M. 
Hilliard, director of instruction, public schools 
of Memphis (Tenn), served as visiting director. 
The clinie was equipped with modern instru- 
ments and materials including the ophthalmo- 
graph, telebinocular and metronoscope.  Effee- 
tive methods of diagnosing reading difficulties 
were presented in lectures and demonstrations. 
Emphasis was laid on remedial reading methods. 


Any official member of the staff of an Amer- 
ican college or university, whether in teaching, 
in research or in administration, during the aca- 
demie years, 1939-40 or 1940-41, is eligible to 
compete for a prize of $2,500 offered by Reynal 
and Hitcheock, Ine. 
a nonfietion book written for the general reader, 
not a text-book or professional book. Examples 


The publishers are seeking 


of the type of book desired are “The Rise of 
Ameriean Civilization” by Charles and Mary 
Beard; “The Nature of the Physical World” by 
Sir Arthur Eddington; “Publie Opinion” by 
Walter Lippmann, and “Main Currents in 
American Thought” by V. L. Parrington. 
Henry Seidel Canby, Carl Van Doren and one 
other person yet to be selected will judge the 
entries. Additional information may be had by 
writing Reynal and Hiteheock, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Ek. P. Durron anp Company and The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review have announced the offer 
of an annual eash prize of $2,500 together with 


SHORTER PAPERS 


ARE COLLEGE STUDENTS BEING 
PAUPERIZED? 

THE colleges of the United States have been 
threatened with the descent of a plague of para- 
sites as a by-produet of the depression. So many 
families suffered from a reduction of income in 
the early thirties that it soon became respectable 
to ask for financial aid in seeking a college edu- 
cation. When better times returned, it had be- 
come a habit for many students and their fam- 
ilies to depend on the colleges for scholarships. 

In the dark days of financial stringency all 
colleges suffered from decreasing enrolments. 
As institutions of higher learning base their 
scale of student fees on expected maximum use 
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a gold medal to be known as the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Medal for the best book manuseript sub- 
mitted by a Southern author. The competition 
is open to authors born in the South, or resi- 
dents of the South for at least five years, al- 
though the books need not be Southern in setting 
or subject. On the anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson, April 13, 1941, the contest 
will close. For further details write to The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, One West Range, Char- 


lottesville, Va. 


the American 
Film Center, the American Library Association 


and the American School of the Air, film lee- 


THROUGH the cooperation of 


tures, supplementing radio lessons, will be given 
to school children during the next academic year. 
Several thousand libraries will set aside special 
shelves of books dealing with the topies pre- 
The Film Center 
will provide, without charge or cost, sixteen- 
millimeter and thirty-five millimeter films, many 


sented on the radio programs. 


with sound, presenting visually the material 
received aurally on the daily programs. Films 
recommended by the center will be listed in the 


Teachers’ Manual published by CBS. 


“Know Your School” leaflets, numbers 47 to 
53, are now in print. The series of study out- 
lines, published by the U. S. Office of Education, 
may be procured by writing to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents in Washington, D. C. The 
price of each leaflet is 5 cents. 


AND DISCUSSION 


of their equipment, the loss of students reduced 
their incomes. Deficits were further threatened 
by diminishing returns from endowment funds. 
It was therefore natural for them to recoup their 
losses by efforts to inerease their enrolments. 

Came a flood of scholarships. Such awards 
were undoubtedly a boon to hard-pressed stu- 
dents in the years of business stagnation. Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief, which was later sup- 
planted by the National Youth Administration, 
converted student despair into opportunity. 
Presently the colleges found themselves bidding 
against one another for students. 

One day the parents of a girl came into the 
office of a college president, accompanied by 
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their daughter. As soon as they had sat down 
the father said: “This is the sixth campus we 
have visited. What will you offer my daughter 
to come to your college?” It is not uncommon 
for a high-school principal or head master of a 
preparatory school to write to colleges asking 
for the award of a scholarship to a senior in his 
school. Within the past month the bulletin of 
a suburban high school has appeared in which 
were listed at least fifteen scholarship awards by 
colleges and universities available specifically to 
seniors in that high sehool. 

The leading newspaper of a large midwestern 
city recently carried a story to the effect that 
the local alumni association had the privilege of 
offering two scholarships of $300 each for use at 
the beginning of the second semester at one of 
the country’s greatest universities. In some 
places the competition is apparently so keen that 
a college will sometimes offer financial induce- 
ments for a student to transfer to it from the 
upper class of another college. 

The effect on students and their families is 
obvious. They quickly learn that easy money is 
in a eollege around the corner. With a number 
of them edueational bargain-hunting becomes a 
game. The tragie part of it is that in a world 
sorely needing publie-spirited men and women 
the colleges are in danger of sending forth highly 
trained grafters. 

Amid these conditions, however, we must not 
lose sight of the faet that many worthy young 
men and young women ean not attend college 
without financial aid. With limited resources 
available for scholarship purposes, Tuseulum 
College has faced the problem of aiding as many 
students as possible by discovering among its 
numerous applicants those who are really needy 
and proving their worth. 

Applicants have been limited to the upper 
reaches of their high-school classes to insure in- 
tellectual ability. Character and earnestness are 
essential. Each student is asked to fill out a 
confidential questionnaire in which the financial 
ability of his family is presented, supported by 
references. This is one of the most useful pro- 
cedures in eliminating those not really in need. 

Aid is east into the form of jobs which ac- 
eustom students to give a fair return for help 
received. When the new system was instituted 


a few years ago of converting free scholarships 
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into work scholarships a number of students who 
had been receiving free aid said, “If I have to 
work, I’!l pay cash.” This of course released 
opportunities to several students who otherwise 
would have been turned away. This work is 
designed to be socially useful. Jobs have been 
set up in the dining hall, buildings, library, lab- 
oratories, college office and departments at the 
usual rate of pay in the community. Most work- 
ers are limited to two hours of work per day lest 
their studies suffer and they be deprived of all 
opportunity of development which comes through 
participating in campus activities. Experience 
has revealed that it is unwise for many freshmen 
to engage in such outside work. 

One small group goes out to neighborhood 
gatherings and clubs, presenting a one-act play 
and musical numbers. Two young men have 
learned bookbinding by which they mend library 
books. One student received permission from 
the game warden to shoot birds which he stuffed 
for use in the zoology department. Another col- 
lected information on the relation of student ac- 
tivities to classroom grades, revealing, contrary 
to general belief, that the majority of students 
who participate in the most activities receive the 
highest grades in classroom work. Still others 
have beautified the campus by planting hundreds 
of bushes and trees. Not all jobs are free from 
routine, though they are made as diversified as 
possible. 

In order further to train students in financial 
responsibility those who have held work scholar- 
ships are placed on a loan list when they become 
seniors. Such a senior is granted the privilege 
of borrowing a sum from the college loan fund 
equal to the amount he previously earned an- 
nually, if he needs it. He thereby releases a 
job to a needy member of one of the lower 
classes, at the same time learning the procedures 
involved in financial transactions. 

As one alumnus wrote six months after his 
graduation, “When I was transferred from a job 
to a loan in my senior year I thought I was 
having a hard time. But in the last few months 
I have come to realize that it was one of the 
best things that could have happened to me.” 

If a student appeals to the college for addi- 
tional aid to meet necessary expenses, he is en- 
couraged to borrow up to a figure which he is 
surely eapable of repaying after graduation. 
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By his experience of persuading a banker or 


hy<iness man to lend him money he is developing 


isii 


the very qualities which will later be of value 


to him in business or professional life. 

One of the tragie experiences at Tusculum is 
the necessity for students to drop out in sopho- 
more, junior or senior year for lack of financial 
resourees. A plan is in prospect for setting up 
a series of special honor scholarships to assist 
such students, on the basis of scholastie standing, 
leadership and character, by means of additional 
The fund 


will be divided equally between free scholarships 


endowment funds for that purpose. 


and loans, each participant being required to 
pay back to the college one half of the total aid 
he receives. 

The Tuseulum program of financial aid to stu- 
dents is producing reliable citizens, who have 
developed habits of industry together with an 
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They 


have learned to stand on their own feet while 


understanding of business responsibility. 
carrying their share of the common load. Theirs 
has been a practical training in Christian char- 
acter. Such experience has doubtless been a 
factor in the ninety-eight per cent. employment 
of graduates in recent years. 

Typical of how a number of students feel 
about this program of aid is a letter from a 
recent graduate, who wrote: “Tusculum means 
more to me than any other one thing in the world. 
No one is more indebted than | to Tuseculum for 
having had the opportunity to secure a college 
for the 


financial assistance awarded me during my four 


education. I still feel very indebted .. . 
years as a student.” 
CHARLES A. ANDERSON 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE, 
GREENEVILLE, TENN. 


REPORTS 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT SELF- 
HELP IN PUERTO RICO 

THE economie problem is a very pressing one 

Half the children of 

school age are not in school, for although half 


in Puerto Rican edueation. 


the state budget is for education, there are not 
enough schools for all, and, even if there were, 
thousands could not afford the barest essentials 
of clothing and supplies needed. The immediate 
question before us is that of student self-help 
and opportunities for study for the economically 
dispossessed. Self-help begins in the grades 
where several private schools and rural second- 
unit schools, which teach crafts, agriculture and 
trades, have the children earn part of their ex- 
penses with their labor. 

The inereased expenses of attending high 
school are met only in part with scholarships 
and opportunities for self-help. Here the larg- 
est agency is the National Youth Administration, 
which last year (1938-39) aided 533 high-school 
students in 39 high schools (29 publie and 10 
private), with an average of $2.84 per month per 
student, and an aggregate of $13,622.09. The 
Junior Red Cross granted seven scholarships of 
$100 each and one $200 manual-arts scholarship. 
Giher high-school scholarships were granted by 
the Library Association, Masonie lodges, Lion 
clubs, Rotary clubs, churches, municipalities and 





other organizations and individuals, but exact 
data are not available. A single agency might 
coordinate this philanthropy by setting reason- 
ably uniform standards and might discover many 
new channels of private aid. 

On the college level the NYA aided both our 
higher institutions with $38,232 (ineluding funds 
from last year) for student-aid to the University 
of Puerto Rico, ineluding its braneh College of 
Agriculture, and $2,700 to the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Puerto Rico. The university gave NYA 
work scholarships to 436 students and the Poly- 
Institute to 46 
grant being $7.92 per month, and the grants 


technie students, the average 
aiding about 10 per cent. of students at the uni- 
versity and nearly 20 per cent. at the institute. 
The university itself granted an additional $39,- 
000, thus aiding 863 students, ineluding those of 
the NYA; and the Polytechnic Institute granted 
$6,025. The 
scholarship and work aid to about 44 per cent. 


an additional university gives 
of its average student’s expenses and the insti- 
tute to about 14 per cent. of its average stu- 
dent’s expenses. Since students pay only about 
25 per cent. of their costs when they pay all their 
fees, these percentages become more significant. 

Work relief always faces the danger of false 
education through grants of money for trivial 


jobs. It would always be better either to give 
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the money outright or to make the work com- 
mensurate with the value of the money received. 
Obviously, the latter alternative would be better 
In dealing with aid to youth, 


erreater need for caution than in 


educationally. 
there is far 
dealing with aid to adults. 

In granting scholarships, both institutions take 
ot the 


students and grant free tuition, or honor regis- 


into consideration the seholastie record 
tration, to all high-school graduates with a grade 
index of 2.70 and to all their own students who 
The Poly- 


technic Institute grants work scholarships to 


maintain a cumulative index of 2.50. 


children of clergymen and to first- and seeond- 
honor students from high school who need help 
and who do not have the average required for 
honor registration. 

Neither the university nor the institute has 
any organized student industry operated by the 
students themselves to obtain part-time work. 
Yet there are possibilities—students have laun- 
dry, pressing, cleaning, shoe-shining, ete., to be 
done, students eat between meals and take news- 
papers and magazines, buy Christmas cards and 
sik hosiery. 

The Polytechnie Institute has its 
Project Plan, with freshmen required to work 


Industrial 


at least twenty hours a month in tasks designed 
to enrich college life. The students are paid and 


freshmen may earn about 10 per cent. of their 
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expenses, and others as much as 15 per cent. 
The arts and crafts department, part of the In- 
dustrial Project Plan, manufactures for sale to 
tourists and visitors leather goods of many kinds, 
maguey articles, wooden novelties, embroideries, 
pictures, paintings, place cards, native character 
dolls, ete. 

The Insular Government also grants 10 scholar- 
ships of $500 each to students to study abroad 
courses which can not be taken in Puerto Rico, 
but the scholarship committee is composed not ot 
educators, but of officials subject to political 
pressures. 

On the whole there are not as many oppor- 
tunities in Puerto Rico as in the United States 
for students to help themselves, but ambitious 
students can nearly always find a way. The 
student is much more limited by the old feudal 
attitude toward manual labor, and after gradu- 
ation many doors are closed because he is not 
willing to begin humbly at the bottom. Never- 
theless, the example set by some of the leading 
educators, physicians, lawyers and business men 
of Puerto Rico, who worked their way through 
school, is causing the Puerto Rican people to 
appreciate the “self-made” man more thai 
formerly. 

Jarvis S. Morris 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF PUERTO RICO, 

SAN GERMAN, P. R. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


BRUBACHER ON PHILOSOPHIES 
OF EDUCATION 


Modern Philosophies of Education. 
S. BruBacHer. xiv+370 pp. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 1939. 
THIS is a book that belongs on the “must” list 


By JoHN 


of all teachers of the philosophy of education, of 
all graduate and many advanced undergraduate 
students of the subject. It is better first to have 
read carefully at least one book in the general 
field of educational philosophy, such as one by 
Hocking, or Breed, to attain some 
For 


Brubacher does not present a single system but 


Dewey, or 
orientation, before studying Brubacher. 


at least five systems—naturalism, realism, prag- 


matism, idealism and neo-Scholasticism. His own 


viewpoint is so well concealed—intentionally so— 
that one needs additional knowledge about him 


to guess it. Here is absence of indoctrination 
coupled with the presentation of virtually all the 
important views of the twentieth century on the 
main current issues in educational philosophy. 

There is a preface, an editor’s introduction, 
fourteen solid chapters and an index. The whole 
is well proof-read. Among the topies discussed 
are metaphysics, epistemology, values, psychol- 
ogy, the individual and society, political theory, 
the economie order, the civil state, social prog- 
ress, the educative process and religion and 
morals. Non-Catholies in my class have found 
the presentation of the educational views of the 
Church informing. Description and exposition 
are used throughout, but not criticism or evalua- 
tion. All this phase of inquiry is left to the 
student under the guidance of the teacher. 

The method of presentation is the same in each 
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apter. It is threefold. First, conflicting prae- 

‘i in edueation are described; then, two, three 
- four fundamental questions are raised; then 
the literature covering these questions is sys- 
ematically reviewed. 

Each chapter is abundantly supplied with foot- 
ote references and with a bibliography contain- 
ne both books and magazine articles at the end. 
he style is clear and readable. 

rhe treatment of “Systematic Philosophies of 
Education” in the final chapter conforms to the 

pattern of the whole. The philosophies are sub- 
rdinated to the educational problem of Progres- 
vism vs. Essentialism. The philosophies of 
naturalism and pragmatism are presented as 
pports of Progressivism and the philosophies 
idealism, realism and neo-scholasticism are 
resented as supports of Essentialism. 

[t is important that teachers of this book chal- 
nge the students to do their own thinking on 

the problems presented. Otherwise, they will be 
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lost in a wilderness of opinion. In seminar 
classes papers might be prepared in evaluation 
of the views presented in each chapter, these 
papers to be used as a basis for diseussion. 

This book is in line with the new trend in edu- 
cational philosophy of studying the subject com- 
paratively. The writer of this review in his 
“Democratie Philosophy of Education” compared 
pragmatism and idealism. Professor Rupert C. 
Lodge in his “Philosophy of Education” added 
realism. Now Professor Brubacher adds natu- 
ralism and neo-realism. There is perhaps need 
for yet another book which will add Marxism 
(Brubacher refers to Marx) and perhaps Berg- 
son and Tagore. 

Well, what philosophy of education does Pro- 
fessor Brubacher hold? That would be telling. 
Read the book and be your own detective. 

HerRMAN H. Horne 

ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELIABILITY OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
AVERAGES COMPUTED FROM STU- 
DENTS’ ESTIMATES OF THEIR 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADES 

l'ne entering freshmen at the College of the 
City of New York fill out a sociologieal question- 

ire in which they make an estimate of their 
iverage grade in the various high-school subjects. 
in some cases the subjects are grouped and the 
verage grade in each group is given. In com- 
suting the average, the grades of these grouped 
subjects on the questionnaire were weighted ac- 
ording to the number of credits in each group. 
'he actual average was computed from the rec- 
vds obtained from the recorder’s office. 

The data for this study were available on 817 
reshmen entering the College of the City of New 
York, February, 1939. Most of these students 
were graduates from the New York City high 
schools. 

Tables I, II and III compare the means of the 
verage grade computed from the students’ esti- 
nates of their grades and the grades taken from 
he official reeord. 

Table II shows that students entering the Col- 
ge of the City of New York have a tendency to 

erestimate their high-school grades. 


TABLE I 
MEAN OF THE AVERAGE GRADE AS COMPUTED FROM THE 
RECORDS AND AVERAGE GRADE AS COMPUTED FROM 
STUDENTS’ ESTIMATES 


Number Mean S.D. 
Students’ estimates . 817 84.62 3.66 
Actual record ...... S17 83.46 3.46 


The Pearson Correlation and eta values were 
computed between the average computed from 


TABLE II 
RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCE OF MEAN FOR THE AVERAGE 
GRADE AS COMPUTED FROM THE RECORDS AND AVER 
AGE AS COMPUTED FROM STUDENTS’ ESTIMATES 


Critical 


Difference SD differ ratio 
between ence of Differ 
means means ence 


SD(Diff.) 


1.16 176 6.58 


Students’ estimate } 
Actual record j 


the official transeripts and the students’ esti- 
mates. By observation of the seattered diagram 
and Blakeman’s test the regression line was 
found to be curvilinear. The total group was 
divided into two parts which were approxi- 


mately linear and of equal variability. By a 
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eorre|ation coeffi- 
Table III 


table are 


method of subcorrelation,’ a 


cient for each part was computed 
the result. The r’s in the 


Summarizes 


eorre lation eot fficients eorrected bor 10s 


of vari- 


ance and are comparable. S2 is the standard 


error otf estimate squared. 


TABLE III 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HIGH-SCHOOL AVERAG 
COMPUTED FROM TRANSCRIPT AND AVERAGES Cz 
CULATED FROM STUDENTS’ ESTIMATES 
OF GRADES 


Total group 5 ‘ ‘ 

Above SO average high-school 
record and above &1 average 
self-estimate 6a 62 

telow SO average high-school 
records and below 81 average 
self-estimate 


It will be noted from the increase of r’ 

the corresponding decrease in S?*, the standard 
error, that the students making above 80 in the 
high-school average have a tendency to estimate 


their grades more accurately. 
SUMMARY 


On the average, students entering the College 
of the City of New York have a tendeney to 
overestimate their high-school grades. Those 
students with higher grades are able to estimate 


high-school] 


students making lower averages. 


accurately than 
The reliabil- 


computed from students’ 


their erades more 


itv ol the average as 
estimates is below that usually aecepted for tests. 
It might well be of use, however, in cases where 
the official high-school reeord is inaecessible. 

JAMES D. Perry 
CITY OF NEW YorRK 
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ij la Filosofia (Tratado de FEuristica Ra- 


BELGODERE, FRANCISCO JAVIER A. La 
GC encia 
zonada ). Pp. 
lished by the author.) 

Bibliography of Lists of Free 
Aids for Teachers of Adults. 
Technieal Community 
No. 3, Edueation Program No. 1.) 
WPA. Division of Professional 
Projects, 


A compilation of 


and supervisors 


Mexico. (Pub- 


256 + Index. 
1939 
Inexpensive 

(WPA 
Cireular 
Washington: 
and Service 


and 
Pp. 14. 


Series, Service 


sources of materials for teachers 


Vaking. 


Book 
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Ine. 


Genius in the 


McGraw-Hill 


CARROLL, HERBERT A, 
Xi 295 Index. 
1940 $2.75. 


Co., 


ee F 


688, 1938. 


Duyer, Jour. of Ed. Psychol., 28: 673- 


VoL. 52, No. 1335 


A psychological description and interpretation of 
mental superiority of children; intended for teach 
ers and parents 

Consumer Education: Why and How. Pp. 60, 

Curriculum Laboratory, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. (Bulletin No. 
75.) 1940. $0.25. 
Proceedings of a conference on consumer education 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, May 17-18. 
1940, in cooperation with the Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Future of Graduates. Compiled by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation of 
the League of Nations. Pp. 170. Paris: In- 
stitute of International Cooperation, 1940, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

An investigation and forecasting of opportunities for 
intellectual employment, 

MEALY, ERASTA MELVINA. The Exceptional Child. 
Pp. 78. Chapman and Grimes, Ine. 1940. $1.00, 
A frank discussion of the problems of juvenile crime 
and the care of feebleminded children ; addressed to 
parents and teachers, 

POWERS, SAMUEL R., Euste F. NEUNER, HERBERT 
B, BruNeR and JOHN H. BRADLEY. Exploring 
Our World. Pp. 486+Index. Ginn and Co. 
1940. $1.28. 

The first of a series by the same authors, entitled 
“Adventuring in Science.” Designed to acquaint 
beginners with the nature and significance of science. 

SCHWARTZ, JULIUS (Chairman). Adventures in 

Biology. Pp. vii+101. New York Association 
of Biology Teachers. 1940. $0.50. 
Written by a committee of New York City high- 
school teachers A distinet contribution to the 
teaching of biology, nature study and related scei- 
ences. 

SEELY, Howarp F. and WILLIAM A. HOCcKETT?. 
Experiences in Speaking. Pp. xiv + 500 + Index. 
Seott, Foresman and Co. 1940. $1.72. 

A guide for high-school pupils in the acquisition of 
good speech, ease of manner, pleasing stage presence 
and general social deportment. 

SORENSON, HERBERT. Psychology in Education. 

Pp. xi+478+4 Indices. MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Ine. 1940. $2.75. 
An analysis and application of principles of all 
schools of pyschology, with recommendations for the 
guidance of the learner from the first school years 
through college. 

WATKINS, GORDON S. and PAut A. Dopp. Labor 

Problems (3rd edition). Pp. xiii + 1,104 + Index. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1940. $3.75. 
A discussion of labor problems, including an inter- 
pretation of data as to facts, causes and proposed 
solutions A text-book for students of the problem 
from high school through the university. 

WATKINS, RALPH K. and WINIFRED PERRY. Work- 
book to Science for Daily Use. Pp. iv + 116. 
Maemillan Co. 1940. 

WATKINS, RALPH K. and WINIFRED PERRY. 
book to Science for Human Control. 
122. Maemillan Co. 1940. 

WATKINS, RALPH K. and WINIFRED PERRY. Work- 

Understanding Science. Pp. v +106. 
Maemillan Co. 1940. 

WILLIAMSON, E. G. and T. R. Sarsin. Student 

Personnel Work in the University of Minnesota. 
Pp. iii+115. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Co. 1940. $1.75. 
A report of the Committee on Survey of the Student 
Personnel Program, appointed by the late Lotus D. 
Coffman, president of the University of Minnesota, 
in 1937. 
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